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The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  describe 
briefly  the  main  types  of  organization  and  the 
group  methods  that  have  become  more  or  less 
typical  in  extension  work  in  the  United  States, 
along  with  some  of  the  underlying  social  factors 
related  to  extension  organization,  leadership, 
program   development,   and   teaching. 

The  types  described  are  treated  graphically  in 
order  to  give  perspective  and  understanding. 
It  is  fully  recognized  that  in  most  counties  varia- 
tions of  one  or  another  of  these  types,  or  combina- 
tions of  two  or  more,  are  used.  This  is  as  it 
should  be;  for  in  working  with  people,  there  is  no 
one  best  way  that  is  suitable  to  all  conditions 
and  places,  even  in  the  same  county. 

Many  county  agents  already  have  some  famili- 
arity with  the  social  aspects  of  their  county  and 
do  a  good  job  of  meeting  extension  educational 
problems  in  practical  ways.  This  circular  is 
designed  to  give  them  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  back  of  their  current 
problems  and  methods,  and  also  to  help  beginning 
extension  workers  to  face  such  problems  with 
greater  ease  and  satisfaction. 

Know  Your  County 

To  know  the  human  side  or  social  makeup  of 
his  county  or  area  is  of  major  importance  tif  the 
extension  worker.  For  some  part  of  local  social 
organization  or  some  social  skill  is  usually  basic 
in  the  operation  or  development  of  almost  every 
aspect  of  extension  work.  Oftentimes  such  ques- 
tions are  asked  as : 

What  are  the  best  methods  or  techniques  for 

doing  a  particular  extension  educational  job? 

How  can  I  reach  more  people? 

How  should  program -planning  procedures  be 

developed  to  determine  accurately  the  needs 

and  interests  of  the  people? 

What  are  some  good  principles  and  methods 

to  use  in  the  recruitment  and  development  of 

volunteer  leadership? 


How  can  we  increase  participation  in  groups, 
or  obtain  more  home  demonstration  club 
members? 

Why  is  it  that  some  families,  or  the  people  in 

certain  parts  of  the  county,  are  more  active 

and  more  readily  adopt  new  practices  than 

others?     How  can  we  better  reach  those  with 

low  standards  of  living? 

No  answers  to  such  questions  can  be  worked 

out  without    considering    the    whole    pattern    of 

county  extension  organization  itself  and  the  people 

themselves. 

By  the  social  makeup  or  human  side  of  an  area 
we  mean  in  this  circular  such  things  as  the  location 
of  neighborhoods  and  communities,  people's  attach- 
ments to  towns  and  places,  their  attitudes  and 
values  or  controlling  ideas,  their  organizations 
and  groups,  leadership  patterns,  the  status  struc- 
ture or  different  classes,  and  the  like.  These 
things  are  often  based  on  cultural  background, 
including  religion,  history,  geography,  economy, 
and  other  factors. 

These  social  features  affect  the  channels  of  com- 
munication to  people  and  their  interests  and  re- 
sponses. They  give  us  clues  to  the  most  suitable 
extension  methods  and  to  what  one  has  to  think 
about  in  working  with  the  people.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  know  this  social  makeup  of  the 
county  as  it  is  to  know  the  soil  types  and  economic 
features,  if  extension  work  is  to  be  most  effective. 
The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  some  fea- 
tures of  the  social  and  economic  makeup  of  an 
actual  county  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Three  D's  of  Local  Social  Makeup 

A  good  way  to  gain  understanding  about  the 

social  organization  of  a  county  or  area  is  to  look 

at  it  as  though  it  had  three  dimensions,  as  follows : 

1.  The    horizontal    or   geographic   dimension, 

which  refers  to  the  locality  groupings  or 

way  in  which  the  people  aline  themselves 

in  communities  and  neighborhoods. 
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The  extension  job  is  a  big  one  where  there  is  diversity. 

That's  why  it  requires:  Careful  planning  of  agents'  activities. 
Work  with  the  people. 
Organized  approaches. 
Unified  programs  based  on  family  living. 
Specialized  information. 
Understanding  of  the  county. 


2.  The  vertical  or  breadth  dimension,  which 
refers  to  the  ways  in  which  the  people 
gather  into  their  many  special-interest  or- 
ganizations and  informal  groups,  such  as 
the  4-H  Clubs,  women's  groups,  farmers' 
organizations,  school  interests,  churches, 
kinship  groups,  and  many  others. 

3.  The  profile  or  depth  dimension,  which  refers 
here  to  the  status  or  class  differences  felt 
by  the  people,  such  as  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  thirds,  the  parents  and  youth, 
the  oldtimers  and  the  newcomers,  the 
large-scale  farm  owners,  tenants,  and  la- 
borers, the  high-income  and  the  low-income 
people. 

The  next  sketch  shows  these  dimensions  in  dia- 
gram form.  In  between  the  intermeshing  group 
relations  that  make  up  the  social  structure  of  an 
area  and  holding  it  all  together  is  the  "cement" 
of  predominant  attitudes,  values,  ideals,  customs, 
traditions,  and  habits  of  the  people.  This  is  just 
as  important  to  understand  as  the  structure  itself. 

Other  Minimum  Information 

Some  county  extension  offices  keep  a  handbook 
or  reference  book,  including  various  kinds  of  basic 


information  about  the  county,  with  maps.  A  sug- 
gested minimum  of  sociological  items  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  in  such  a  handbook  or  file  are 
listed  below.  Most  of  these  data  can  be  obtained 
from  State  and  United  States  census  volumes, 
school  records,  and  county  offices. 

1.  Total  population  trend,  1920,  1930,  1940, 

1950,  1960. 

2.  Number  of  families  and  percentage  (popu- 

lation if  families  are  not  available) : 
Rural  farm. 
Rural  nonfarm. 
Urban. 

3.  Percentage  of  farms  by  size  of  income. 

4.  Percentage    of  homes — rural    farm,    rural 

nonfarm,  urban — with  given  home  con- 
veniences, such  as — 

Telephone. 

Electricity. 

Radio. 

Television. 

Washing  machine. 

Central  heating. 

Hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Location  on  improved  road. 
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Neighborhoods 
and  Communities 


Dot 

shading 
represents 
the  ideals, 
attitudes, 
and  traditions 
that  influence 
social  structure 


Lines 
represent 
special  interest 
groups  of 
all  kinds 


Diagram  showing  three  dimensions  of 
LOCAL   SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
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Map  showing  boundary  lines  of — 

Townships  or  other  legal  subdivisions. 

Communities. 

Neighborhoods  or  neighbor  groups. 

Trade  centers. 

Schools. 

Churches. 

Areas    in    which    particular    cultural 
groups  may  be  predominant. 
Percentage  of  youth  completing  high  school 
in  a  given  year. 


7.  Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  in  college 

in  a  given  year. 

8.  Physicians  and  dentists  serving  rural  areas ; 

name  and  address  of  each. 

9.  County  health  and  welfare  departments — 

list  of  names  and  addresses  of  heads  of 
departments  or  other  possible  coopera- 
tors. 
10.  Maps  showing  location  of  particular  exten- 
sion leaders  and  demonstrators. 


11.  List    of   all    organizations    and    agencies 

generally  worked  with: 

County — name  and  address  of  presi- 
dent and  of  other  officers  and 
committee  chairman  needed. 
Usual  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Local — same  as  above. 

12.  List  of  schools,  with  names  and  addresses 

of  school  heads. 

List  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  vocational  home  economics. 

List  of  churches,  with  names  and  addresses 
of  pastors. 

Soil  map  of  county,  with  any  special  char- 
acteristics indicated  as  needed,  such  as 
outline  of  a  watershed  project. 

Other 


13. 


14 


15 


16. 


Local  social  organization,  unlike  the  soil,  may 
ihange  considerably  over  periods  of  time.  This 
■ertainly  has  been  true  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  25  or  30  years.  Population 
:hanges,  including  more  suburbanization  and 
settlement  of  nonfarm  people  in  the  country  on 


the  one  hand,  and  population  decline  on  the  other 
hand,  have  occurred  in  many  areas.  Both  the 
number  of  farms  becoming  larger  and  the  number 
of  very  small  farms  have  increased.  Small  towns 
and  rural  neighborhoods  have  lost  some  ground 
to  larger  places  and  other  kinds  of  relationships. 
Special-interest  organizations  have  increased  in 
number  and  significance.  Many  farm  and  home 
improvements  have  been  made.  Social  scientists 
also  say  that  people  are  more  security  conscious, 
more  health  conscious,  more  community  and 
world  conscious,  more  interested  in  good  education, 
more  tolerant,  more  recreation  conscious,  and 
more  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  living. 
Changes  give  rise  to  new  problems  and  new  desires. 
Both  standards  and  levels  of  living  have  risen. 


KNOW  YOUR  COUNTY— 
its    soil,    its    economy,    and    its 
people — is  the  first  rule  of  every 
good  extension  worker. 


Types  of  Extension  Organization 
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1.  Through  the  General  Family  Case  Method 

Under  this  method  of  working  with  families,  extension  information  is  provided  on  a  family  or  individual  case  basis. 
This  is  the  simplest  way  of  doing  extension  work,  for  no  major  organization  and  teaching  problems  are  involved.  Its  chief 
advantage  is  that  it  makes  possible  the  complete  adjustment  of  programs  to  fit  the  individual  case  and  thus  provides  the  most 
useful  assistance.  It  also  allows  for  the  development  of  individual  contacts  and  interests  as  well  as  helping  the  extension 
worker  to  keep  familiar  with  current  practical  conditions.  Its  chief  limitations  are  the  time  and  manpower  it  would  require 
to  serve  all  families  in  this  manner  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  opportunities  for  group  participation,  leadership 
development,  group  learning,  and  group  action  on  problems  of  common  interest.  But  most  of  these  limitations  are  overcome 
by  combining  this  individual  type  of  extension  work  with  various  other  methods. 

In  the  past  the  individual  case  method  also  sometimes  tended  to  result  in  piecemeal  teaching  on  specific  subjects  and 
sometimes  in  giving  considerable  personal  service  in  addition  to  teaching.  But  today  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
using  the  individual  case  method  in  a  unit  approach,  in  which  specific  subjects  are  considered  in  light  of  the  total  farm,  home, 
and  family  situation.  This  is  a  much  more  effective  use  of  the  individual  case  method.  In  addition  it  requires  broad  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter  and  resources,  and  skill  in  understanding  and  consulting  with  families. 


COUNTY  AGENTS 


2.  Through  the  Key  Family  Case  Method 

Here  individual  casework  is  done  purposely  with  certain  strategic  informal  leaders  or  key  families  who  have  influence 
with  others.  This  is  also  a  simple  form  of  reaching  and  teaching  people,  but  it  is  an  especially  effective  method  and 
particularly  so  when  combined  with  the  unit  approach. 

Under  this  family  case-leader  method,  the  good  agent  takes  care  to  work  with  those  whom  others  tend  to  visit  or  follow, 
even  though  they  may  or  may  not  be  the  "best"  farmers  or  homemakers.  For  through  these  "leaders"  or  key  families 
greater  spread  of  programs  to  others  will  generally  result.  Time  spent,  if  necessary,  in  locating  and  cultivating  the  interest 
of  such  persons  or  families  among  the  people  or  sections  of  the  county  that  the  agent  especially  wishes  to  reach  will  usually 
be  time  well  spent  in  the  long  run.  It  is  their  farms  that  would  make  good  places  for  demonstrations,  for  example.  The 
farm  or  home  where  a  demonstration  is  held  should  be  just  as  important  to  an  agent  as  the  quality  of  the  demonstration. 
For  it  is  the  relation  of  the  family  to  others  that  mostly  governs  the  influence  or  spread  of  a  demonstration,  not  its  quality. 

The  chief  advantage  of  type  No.  2  over  No.  1  is  that  it  makes  possible  the  serving  of  more  families  with  less 
time  spent  on  casework.  Its  chief  limitation  is  the  extra  time  and  skill  that  may  be  required  in  identifying  and  developing 
the  key  persons  or  neighbor  group  leaders.  It  may  also  be  a  little  hard  to  apply  in  areas  with  great  diversity  of  interests 
and  mobility  of  population. 
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3.  Through  the  Project-Leader  Idea 

Under  this  plan  certain  persons  are  selected  or  appointed  to  serve  as  project  leaders  or  teaching  leaders,  such  as  the 
dairy  project  leader  or  clothing  project  leader.  They  usually  are  used  as  a  point  of  local  contact  for  extension  work, 
especially  meetings,  in  connection  with  their  respective  subjects  or  farm  enterprises.  Project  leaders  on  the  county  level 
may  make  up  a  county  advisory  group.  It  often  turns  out  that  the  persons  used  as  project  leaders  may  be  above  the  class 
of  the  majority  whom  the  agent  hopes  to  reach  or  may  have  progressed  beyond  them  technically.  This  may  result  in  the 
county  extension  program  becoming  too  specialized  and  too  far  advanced  for  the  majority. 

This  is  also  sometimes  called  a  "specialized  or  commodity"  approach.  Most  of  its  effectiveness  depends  upon  how 
much  leadership  or  influence  the  project  leaders  really  have  among  the  people.  A  chief  advantage  is  that  it  helps  to 
multiply  the  hands  of  the  extension  agent  and  at  the  same  time  promote  leadership  development.  A  limiting  factor  is 
that  the  overall  extension  program  generally  doesn't  get  much  broader  fhan  the  specialties  included,  and  it  is  also  sometimes 
hard  to  integrate  the  separate  parts.  The  trend  toward  more  overall  county  program  planning  is  helping  to  reduce  this 
problem. 
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4.  Through  the  Counfy  Planning    Committee  or 
Advisory  Council 

The  county  program  planning  committee  or  advisory  council  idea  itself  is  highly  desirable.  It  is  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating extension  work;  it  is  a  helpful  source  of  guidance  to  extension  agents;  it  is  a  way  of  bringing  about  more  joint 
participation  or  closer  relation  between  the  people  and  Extension.  It  provides  a  way  of  tapping  felt  interests  of  the  people 
and  discovering  real  problems,  leading  toward  good  program  development.  It  can  help  to  integrate  and  broaden  pro- 
grams; it  also  contributes  toward  development  and  leadership.  Probably  its  limitations  lie  mainly  in  its  misuse.  All  too 
often  its  connections  with  the  people  are  weak  or  there  are  none  at  oil.  Sometimes  an  extension  agent  more  or  less  selects 
and  controls  the  council  rather  than  using  it  to  advise  and  assist  him.  Many  such  councils  meet  only  once  a  year. 
Meetings  are  too  short,  and  there  is  the  problem  of  how  to  conduct  them  effectively.  The  use  of  an  advisory 
council  is  much  more  common  in  home  demonstration  than  in  agricultural  extension  work,  but  it  is  spreading  in  the  agri- 
cultural work. 

In  some  places,  county  extension  work  is  operated  through  three  separate  county  councils — one  each  for  agriculture, 
home  demonstration,  and  4-H.  An  overall  county  council  or  planning  group  is  also  desirable,  but  councils  of  any  kind 
are  no  substitute  for  more  localized  or  community  organizations.  Their  chief  function  is  general  guidance.  County 
extension  advisory  councils  or  planning  committees,  often  need  to  be  fairly  large  (25  to  30  persons)  in  order  to  be  well 
representative  of  the  county,  and  they  should  meet  fairly  often,  more  than  just  once  a  year. 
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5.  Through  the  Inside-Extension  Club  or 
Organization 

This  plan  is  especially  common  in  home  demonstration  and  4-H  work.  Extension  farmers'  clubs  were  more  common  in 
years  past.  A  chief  advantage  of  inside  extension  groups  is  that  they  definitely  establish  a  local  unit  through  which  to  reach 
and  work  with  people  at  the  community  level.  Among  their  other  advantages  are:  They  help  to  keep  Extension  more  clearly 
before  people;  they  promote  unity  of  feeling  and  of  purpose;  they  develop  personality  and  leadership;  they  provide  a  social 
function  for  rural  people;  and  they  can  multiply  the  hands  of  extension  agents.  Among  their  main  limitations  are:  They  may 
become  limited  to  a  certain  element  or  class  of  people  in  the  community;  their  educational  purpose  may  become  lost  or  narrow 
in  concept;  and  they  usually  require  organizational  assistance  from  the  agents,  who  in  this  respect  may  themselves  be  poorly 
prepared.     Each  of  these  limitations  can  be  easily  overcome. 

Inside-extension  groups  are  so  well  known  and  generally  successful  that  further  elaboration  here  is  unnecessary. 
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6.  Through  Direct-Purpose-Sponsor  Organization 

This  is  similar  to  type  No.  5,  except  that  the  local  unit  b  not  aaccfty  of  the  Extension  Service,  be*  b  that  of  a  cooperating 
sponsor  organization.     For  example,  community  or  township  farm  benomt  and  home  bmnam  have  been  or  still  may  be  basic 

of  thb  type  are  sailor  to  those  of  No.  5,  plus 


local  units  for  extension  work  in  some  States.     The  advantages  and 

any  that  may  derive  from  being  related  to  a  particular  special  bill  ml  019 
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7.  Through  Miscellaneous  Regular  Local 
Organizations 

This  method  of  working  with  people  is  especially  practicable  in  communities  that  already  have  one  or  more  well-organized 
groups  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  people  belong.  Such  groups  are  already  natural  parts  of  the  community  and  the  people. 
Some  agents  work  with  established  local  organizations  systematically,  by  getting  them  to  include  some  extension  work  as  part 
of  their  yearly  programs,  to  carry  announcements,  to  distribute  extension  materials,  and  to  cooperate  on  communitywide 
extension  events.  Simply  to  appear  as  a  speaker  on  one  of  their  programs  as  an  "entertainment"  or  "fill-in"  number  upon 
invitation  may  not  be  a  fully  effective  way  of  working  through  local  organizations,  although  often  a  beneficial  one.  Many 
counties,  and  some  States,  have  programs  whereby  groups  may  receive  help  from  Extension  in  the  field  of  organization  methods, 
program  planning,  and  leadership  development,  in  addition  to  the  technical  agriculture  and  home  economics  information, 
which  contributes  in  another  way  to  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 

The  chief  advantage  of  working  with  already  established  organizations  is  that  they  provide  an  effective  channel  for 
reaching  many  people  without  Extension  having  to  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  organizations,  as  under  type  No.  5. 
Their  assistance  can  be  valuable  to  extension  agents.  The  chief  limitation  of  this  type  is  that  in  some  areas  a  sizable  percentage 
of  people  who  may  especially  need  extension  work  may  not  belong  to  or  be  active  in  the  established  organizations.  There  is 
also  the  task  of  keeping  acquainted  with  organizations  and  the  need  for  systematically  planning  cooperative  work  with  them 
in  order  to  reduce  the  special  invitations. 
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8.  Through  Farmers  Commodity  Organizations 

Farm  commodity  organizations  are  common  in  areas  where  (arming  is  highly  commercialized  and  there  are  large 
numbers  of  farmers  with  the  same  enterprises.  Extension  agents  should  work  with  farm  organizations  such  as  these,  but 
this  should  not  constitute  the  main  plan  of  extension  organization  unless  a  majority  of  rural  people  can  be  reached 
through  them.  If  so,  a  main  advantage  of  working  through  such  groups  is  that  they  belong  to  the  people  and  they  provide 
a  means  for  planning  and  conducting  special  programs  of  major  interest  to  large  numbers  of  farmers  concerned  with 
certain  enterprises.  Extension  has  helped  form  many  such  organizations  in  times  past  and  feels  a  certain  responsibility 
toward  keeping  them  alive  and  successful. 

Sometimes  extension  agents  serve  as  secretaries  or  ex  officio  directors  of  such  organizations  and  in  this  way  bring  to 
them  extension  leadership  and  subject  matter  in  an  effective  way.  Here  also  may  lie  the  greatest  limitation  in  working 
with  special  interest  farm  commodity  organizations.  Another  limitation  is  that  they  may  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
all  the  farmers  in  a  county,  usually  the  large-scale  operators  or  most  responsive  operators  who  may  need  extension  work 
less  than  others.  It  is  also  sometimes  hard  to  develop  a  more  significant  county  program  apart  from  separate  special 
interests,  but  such  a  limitation  can  be  overcome  when  the  commodity  group  method  is  combined  with  the  overall  county 
program-planning  committee  idea  and  other  methods. 
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9.  Through  a  Whole-Community  Organization  Plan 

The  whole-community  plan  of  organization  functions  as  one  large  group  representing  all  the  community.  Each  group 
has  the  usual  officers  and  has  functional  committees  to  handle  various  phases  of  its  program,  including  farming  projects,  home 
projects,  and  community  improvement.  This  type  is  a  major  method  of  extension  work  in  the  Southern  States  now.  From  300 
to  1,000  communities  in  each  of  these  States,  or  several  per  county,  have  their  own  community  improvement  organizations. 
They  meet  regularly  and  carry  on  a  combined  social-education  program  for  the  whole  family  and  whole  community. 

The  whole-community  idea  in  southern  extension  work  has  been  said  by  some  southern  leaders  to  be  the  most  significant 
development  in  Extension  today.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  local  inside  extension  groups  mentioned  under  type  No.  5, 
plus  the  fact  that  it  makes  for  unity  in  the  community  and  provides  a  framework  for  more  easily  handling  problems  and  activ- 
ities of  communitywide  concern.  It  facilitates  the  family-community  approach  to  Extension  and  makes  it  easy  to  reach  many 
families  that  sometimes  are  not  otherwise  reached  very  well.  It  puts  community  influence  back  of  recommended  practices, 
thereby  encouraging  greater  adoption.  It  is  proving  to  be  a  tremendous  developer  of  interest  and  leadership,  and  a  means  of 
achieving  many  farm,  home,  and  community  improvements.  A  community  improvement  contest  sponsored  by  town  and  city 
commercial  groups,  which  in  itself  helps  to  build  town-country  relations,  is  a  major  feature  of  this  method  in  the  Southern  States. 
Undoubtedly,  this  contributes  to  the  stimulation  of  interest  and  good  record  of  achievement  of  this  type  of  group  through  which 
Extension  is  working. 

The  whole-community  organization  idea  would  need  some  adjusting  to  be  most  successful  in  communities  that  already 
have  5  or  6  strong  local  organizations  or  where  there  are  town-centered  communities.  In  such  communities  a  teamwol:  approach 
through  a  community  integrating  group  or  council  of  some  kind  could  be  a  desirable  adaptation.  This  is  already  being  used 
successfully  in  some  places. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  EXTENSION  METHODS 

AND  PROGRAMS 


No  One  Type  Best 

Which  one  of  the  foregoing  types  of  organization 
is  most  desirable?  It  all  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions. In  fact  there  is  ho  one  best  type  suitable 
to  all  situations.  Usually,  several  of  these  types 
may  be  needed  even  within  one  county,  because 
of  variations  between  eonimunities  and  between 
people  within  the  same  county. 

For  example,  in  one  or  two  communities  of  a 
county  there  may  be  an  ethnic  group  in  which  the 
church  is  the  strong  local  institution  and  natural 
channel  to  the  people  (type  No.  7).  In  another 
section  farming  may  be  poorer,  population  small, 
and  associations  with  other  people  mainly  on  an 
informal  basis,  and  here  the  agent  would  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  key  persons  whom 
others  more  or  less  visit  and  follow  as  natural 
leaders  (type  No.  2).  After  operating  in  this 
manner,  perhaps  he  might  find  it  possible  to  start 
the  formation  of  a  whole-community  organization 
(type  No.  9). 

In  general,  type  No.  2,  or  the  "key  individual 
case  method"  should  always  be  used,  and  in  most 
counties  some  combination  of  it  with  one  or  more 
other  organization  plans  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  majority  efficiently.  The 
important  thing  is  that  no  one  type  of  organization 
should  be  applied  in  blanket  fashion  to  all  counties 
in  a  State,  or  even  to  all  communities  within  a 
county. 

But  even  though  there  is  no  one  best  type,  we 
do  know  that  some  kind  of  local  arrangement 
through  which  to  work  is  highly  desirable. 
Organization  of  programs  and  activities  on  only 
the  county  level  is  not  enough.  It  is  probable 
that  we  shall  always  need  to  do  at  least  some  of 
our  extension  work  on  a  group  basis,  and  on  a 
basis  that  is  more  local  than  the  county,  if  we 
hope  to  serve  most  of  the  potential  constituencies 
in  an  effective  way.  In  fact,  there  is  a  trend 
toward  this  today.  People's  activities  and  con- 
tacts are  still  mostly  local.1 

The  type  of  organization  is  only  half  the  story; 
just  as  important  are  the  policies  and  procedures 
in  using  it.  Many  a  good  beginning  in  organiza- 
tion has  been  hurt  because  of  the  extension 
worker's  failure  to  understand  the  people,  the 
community  structure,  or  other  factors  related  to 
his  role  as  a  professional  leader. 

(1)  Rural  ■people  are  not  all  alike.  People  may 
differ  in  nationality  or  cultural  background,  in 
age,  schooling,  occupation,  income,  tenure,  religion, 
organization  membership,  size  of  family,  patterns 
of  neighboring,  and  attachment  to  local  com- 
munity, as  well  as  in  the  types  and  sizes  of  farms 
they  operate.  These  factors  often  greatly  affect 
their  attitudes,  habits,  and  actions  or  responses. 


Therefore,  such  differences  among  the  people  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  extension  programs  and  methods. 

No  sales  firm  or  manufacturer  would  think  of 
setting  up  business  without  first  considering  the 
kinds  and  characteristics  of  people  in  the  area  he 
hopes  to  serve;  then  he  decides  on  which  parts  of 
the  population  he  should  concentrate,  and  designs 
his  wares  and  methods  to  suit  those  he  wishes  to 
reach.  The  successful  extension  worker  does 
likewise. 

(2)  People  do  not  live  alone;  they  associate  with 
one  another  and  mostly  with  their  own  hind.  People 
satisfy  their  desire  for  association  in  all  sorts  of 
ways:  Families  visit  with  one  another  and  go  to 
one  another's  homes  for  meals;  they  neighbor  and 
help  one  another;  they  attend  church  and  other 
local  organization  meetings;  they  visit  on  street- 
corners,  along  the  road,  and  before  and  after 
meetings;  they  attend  fairs,  dances,  school  activi- 
ties, and  other  community  events.  Studies  show 
that  in  some  instances  rural  people  would  like 
to  get  out  more  than  they  do  now.  Except  for 
commercial  contacts,  the  social  life  of  some  is  still 
on  a  somewhat  informal  basis;  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  active  in  many  groups. 

Extension  has  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge 
to  serve  rural  people  along  organizational  lines, 
where  it  would  meet  a  need  or  would  contribute 
to  fuller  development  of  personality,  leadership, 
and  community  living. 

The  tendency  of  people  to  mix  with  their  own 
kind,  as  expressed  in  the  old  adage,  "Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  is  significant  for  extension 
workers.  Usually  people  mix  with  others  ac- 
cording to  certain  common  customs,  traditions, 
and  ideals,  which,  in  turn,  explain  the  cohesiveness 
of  certain  groups  and  institutions  in  counties  or 
communities.  Thus,  renters  or  newcomers  would 
seldom  feel  at  ease  in  a  group  with  owners  or  more 
established  farmers,  young  people  are  not  always 
at  ease  with  older  folks  or  attracted  by  the  same 
programs;  the  better  educated  or  better  off 
economically  seldom  mix  freely  with  those  having 
less  education  or  income;  people  in  one  neighbor- 
hood or  community  may  not  generally  know  or 
mix  with  those  who  five  in  some  other  part  of  the 
county.  Even  young  people  prefer  to  be  with 
others  about  their  own  ages.  The  15-  to  16-year- 
olds  do  not  mix  well  with  the  10-  to  11-year-olds. 

A  person's  beliefs,  as  well  as  his  home  and  living 
habits,  are  personal.  He  does  not  readily  trespass 
on  the  personal  habits  of  others  or  feel  at  ease  in 
going  into  another  family's  home  unless  he  has  a 
common  interest  with  that  family.     Since  this  is 

1  It  is  possible  for  the  natural,  local  community  to 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  county,  and  it  may  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 
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especially  true  of  women,  it  may  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  have  some  borne  demonstration 
meetings  at  more  of  a  pubUc  place  than  a  member's 
home,  if  it  is  hoped  to  reach  most  of  the  people  in 
a  community  through  one  group  or  club.  Where 
two  or  more  groupings  or  communities  are  very 
distinct  in  national  origin,  religion,  income,  family 
ties,  or  some  other  factor,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
work  out  a  separate  leadership  structure  or 
organizational  plan  for  each,  in  order  to  reach  the 
majority  of  each  element  in  the  county. 

(3)  There  is  a  tremendous  power  of  influence  in 
a  group  or  community.  When  there  is  a  group 
support,  people  are  more  likely  to  act.  This 
power  of  the  group  can  and  should  be  used  in 
attempting  to  reach  and  teach  and  motivate 
people  to  action.  Group  and  community  or 
neighborhood  approaches  contain  elements  of  good 
extension  work,  in  addition  to  efficiency,  that  can 
never  be  attained  through  the  individual  approach 
or  farm-home  visit  only. 

(4)  The  local  community  is  a  main  group, 
although  its  bonds  of  unity  and  their  intensity  may 
change.  The  community  and  neighborhood  are 
locality  groups  because  they  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  human  relations,  and  the  com- 
munity is  basically  important  because  most  of  our 
human  relations  are  carried  on  within  a  fairly 
small  area.  Of  course,  we  go  to  various  towns  and 
cities  for  services.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  equally  attached  to  all  of  them.  Gener- 
ally, the  locality  attachments  of  rural  people  are 
to  rather  nearby  places,  perhaps  where  they  go  to 
church  or  have  other  immediate  social  contacts. 

This  is  a  main  reason  why  some  type  of  local 
unit  of  extension  organization  is  essential  to 
reaching  the  majority  of  people.  People  live  by 
families  and  communities  much  more  than  they 
live  by  counties.  Only  the  specialized  or  most 
interested  will  be  attracted  to  extension  programs 
set  up  on  a  county  basis.  This  is  why  much  of 
our  extension  teaching  must  be  based  on  units  of 
organization  or  group  life  below  the  county  level. 

Community  lines  do  not  necessarily  follow 
political  subdivisions,  like  townships  or  wards  or 
precincts.  Sociologists  use  the  term  "natural"  or 
"true  community.  This  is  the  significant  kind. 
It  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  a  legal  sub- 
division. 

The  locality  attachments  of  people,  and  the 
factors  that  make  for  the  cohesiveness  of  com- 
munities, are  tremendously  important  things  to 
consider  whenever  you  have  to  think  about  the 
kind  of  extension  organization  to  develop  for 
some  purpose  and  how  to  operate  it. 

Today  community  and  neighborhood  structure 
is  in  a  state  of  considerable  flux  in  many  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  shifting  at- 
tachments of  people  to  different  towns  and  cities 
and  the  more  mobile  population  (both  in  residence 
and  in  travel)  are  major  characteristics  of  this 
change.  Related  to  this  are  many  changes  such 
as    in    school    reorganization,     trade    contacts, 


suburbanization,  and  social  interests  over  wider 
areas.  Oftentimes  these,  in  turn,  give  rise  to 
problems,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  rural 
zoning,  farm  marketing,  local  government,  schools, 
youth  recreation,  decline  of  small-town  business, 
and  many  others.  Changes  like  these  make  the 
understanding  of  local  social  structure  all  the 
more  important  to  the  extension  worker  and 
community  leader. 

In  a  progressively  forward-moving  socioecon- 
omy,  change  is  inevitable  and  breeds  problems  or 
needs  for  adjustment.  They  can  be  solved  by 
the  free  flow  of  the  democratic  process — in  the 
group  and  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation  and  world.  Extension  policies  and 
methods  provide  many  opportunities  to  advance 
that  process. 

(5)  It  is  human  nature  io  want  security,  recogni- 
tion, and  response.  This  means  not  simply  eco- 
nomic well-being,  but  psychological  security  as 
well.  Farm  and  home  practices  and  living  habits 
about  the  home  and  community  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  geared  to  the  approval  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  People  do  what  is  approved  by  others. 
Therefore,  our  teaching  of  farm  and  home  prac- 
tices has  to  be  geared  to  values  and  ideas  that  the 
people  think  are  important,  and  that  will  not 
bring  disapproval  or  ridicule  from  friends  and 
neighbors. 

People  want  to  have  satisfying  relationships 
with  other  people  they  know,  and  to  be  acceptable 
in  their  sight.  This,  in  turn,  is  often  related  to 
religion,  to  the  values,  the  ideals  of  the  group. 
They  may  also  obtain  a  measure  of  security  from 
certain  beliefs,  customs,  or  superstitions. 

Thus,  appeals  to  a  family  or  group  must  be  pre- 
sented and  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in 
with  what  gives  them  security,  or  fit  in  with  their 
family  objectives  and  personal  beliefs.  This  is 
another  reason  why  extension  work  should  have 
strong  local  aspects  and  group  aspects  if  it  is 
expected  to  be  more  effective  in  influencing  those 
not  yet  very  active  or  responsive. 

Take  a  certain  soil  conservation  practice  or 
livestock  management  practice:  To  motivate  one 
person  or  group  may  take  an  interpretation  that 
points  out  how  the  practice  fits  in  with  or  con- 
tributes to  their  belief  about  nature  or  God.  To 
another  it  may  take  an  interpretation  that  fits  in 
with  a  desire  for  increased  annual  income;  to 
another  a  desire  for  stability  of  the  family  farm 
and  passing  that  stability  on  to  the  children. 
And  to  still  another  the  motivation  may  need  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  his  neighbors  are 
doing  or  what  a  group  is  doing  or  not  doing. 

Another  relation  to  religion  is  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  a  group  of  farmers  who  wanted  to 
check  first  with  a  representative  of  the  church 
before  going  any  further  in  organization  of  an 
artificial  insemination  program,  to  see  if  such  a 
program  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church. 
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The  desire  for  security,  and  the  things  that 
make  for  security  or  insecurity,  are  highly  sig- 
nificant in  motivating  people  to  new  things. 

The  basic  drives  discussed  here  are  also  often 
back  of  human  relations  problems  between  or- 
ganizations and  agencies.  Desire  for  power  and 
authority,  and  vanity,  often  arise  from  the  basic 
desire  for  recognition  and  acceptance,  the  desire 
to  be  somebody.  Other  factors  often  entering 
into  human  relations  problems  are  the  inability 
to  think  objectively  instead  of  subjectively  or 
personally,  the  inability  to  take  criticism  or  sugges- 
tions, the  feeling  of  being  wronged  and  then  feeling 
that  one  must  retaliate  to  save  one's  own  face  or 
self-respect,  or  to  protect  previously  gained  ac- 
ceptance and  recognition.  Everyone  has  a  certain 
urge  to  protect  his  own  fence  boundaries,  and  many 
human  relations  problems  arise  because  an  issue 
may  first  look  like  a  challenge  to  fence  boundaries. 

The  only  real  ways  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
troubled  human  relations  are  to  change  such  feel- 
ings through  understanding  of  one  another's 
programs;  through  wide  personal  acquaintance- 
ship ;  discussion  and  sharing  of  ideas ;  joint  activity ; 
asking  the  other  fellow  for  suggestions  or  advice; 
and  mutual  trust.  "Sit  where  the  other  fellow 
sits." 

Human  relations  problems  are  especially  diffi- 
cult when  some  program  policy  may  tend  to 
violate  local  beliefs  or  one's  own  conscience. 
Usually  the  first  reaction  is  to  defend,  but  the  best 
solution  comes  from  much  thinking  about  the  big 
objectives — the  common  task.  Positive  ap- 
proaches and  viewpoints  build  relations;  defensive 
attitudes  tear  them  down. 

(6)  People  do  have  objectives,  hopes,  standards, 
and  values.  These  are  not  all  economic,  either. 
People  want  happy  family  life  and  group  or  com- 
munity life.  They  want  to  keep  in  good  health. 
They  want  successful  personality  and  a  feeling  of 
leadership;  they  want  to  amount  to  something  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  men.  They  want  happi- 
ness. They  want  to  raise  their  children  to  be 
successful  socially  as  well  as  economically.  They 
want  to  preserve  family  traditions. 

All  this  calls  for  successful  relations  among  peo- 
ple; it  calls  for  leadership  development,  successful 
organizations,  adequate  community  services  and 
social  programs.  It  calls  for  extension  working 
with  people  in  the  right  ways  and  with  the  right 
ideas — the  people's  ideas — in  mind,  and  not  just 
extension  workers'  ideas.  People  differ  in  their 
goals  and  standards.  For  example,  a  young 
married  couple  do  not  have  the  same  ideas  about 
farming  or  homemaking  as  an  older  couple  whose 
family  has  grown  up;  teen-agers  have  different 
interests  from  young  4-H  Club  members;  people 
reared  on  an  isolated  farm  or  community  think 
differently  about  some  things  from  part-time  farm- 
ers who  have  a  city  job  and  may  have  recently 
moved  from  the  city;  sometimes  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  owners  are  different  from  those  of  renters 
or  croppers.  Nor  are  all  farmers  interested  in 
bigger  farms. 


Nationality  and  religious  background  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  one's  beliefs  about  farming.  It  takes 
different  interpretations  to  influence  the  Corn 
Belt  tenant,  the  New  Englander  in  a  Massachu- 
setts hill  town,  the  tobacco  farmer  of  Polish  stock 
in  the  same  county,  and  a  farm  owner  of  German- 
Catholic  stock  in  Iowa  to  adopt  a  certain  practice 
for  soil  conservation,  feeding  dairy  cows  or  re- 
modeling the  kitchen. 

We  in  extension  sometimes  assume  that  all 
people  have  the  same  aims,  the  same  values,  the 
same  beliefs ;  that  people  are  in  the  same  situation 
or  set  of  circumstances,  that  they  have  the  same 
reasons  for  wanting  or  not  wanting  to  adopt  a 
certain  practice.  Such  assumptions  are  obviously 
unsound. 

(7)  The  beliefs,  actions,  objectives,  and  standards 
oj  rural  people  are  largely  determined  and  governed 
by  the  family  and  community .  Farmers  do  not  live  as 
farm  operators  only,  farm  wives  as  housekeepers 
only,  or  children  as  4-H  Club  members  only. 
Rather,  they  all  live  together  as  a  family.  Their 
objectives  are  for  the  family,  or  for  individual 
members  as  parts  of  the  family.  Most  farm  men 
and  women  want  to  make  money,  but  merely  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  family  living,  for  security  in 
old  age,  buying  some  property,  paying  medical 
bills,  or  other  family  purposes.  How  do  they 
decide  what  to  do  about  remodeling  the  house,  or 
buying  a  new  herd  sire  or  tractor,  or  when  to  go  to 
town  and  what  to  buy? 

Studies  and  observations  show  that  frequently 
such  questions  are  decided  in  relation  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  Many  times  decisions  have  to  take 
into  account  the  age  of  the  children,  or  the  poor 
health  of  the  father  or  some  other  member  of  the 
family. 

Therefore,  the  motivation  of  farmers  and  house- 
wives may  often  best  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
family-community  circumstances  and  objectives. 
For  example,  a  better  herd  sire  or  membership  in 
a  dairy  herd-improvement  association  can  be 
interpreted,  not  just  in  terms  of  higher  production 
per  cow  alone,  but  in  terms  of  what  this  will  mean 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  a  better  home, 
travel,  or  for  other  family  objectives  as  to  use  of 
income.  It  can  be  part  of  the  program  in  home 
demonstration  as  well  as  in  agricultural  extension 
work.  In  general,  we  should  somehow  include 
more  about  agriculture  in  home  demonstration 
programs  and  more  about  homemaking  in  agri- 
cultural extension  programs.  A  man  is  more 
likely  to  do  something  if  the  wife  or  mother  also 
favors  the  idea ;  and  women  will  do  new  things  if 
their  husbands  know  about  the  idea,  too. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  family  or  unit  approach  to 
extension.  Sociologists  generally  are  strong  be- 
lievers in  a  large  degree  of  family  involvement  in 
extension  work,  which  is  what  the  new  emphasis  on 
farm  and  home  development,  or  the  unit  approach, 
can  be.  A  combined  whole  farm  and  whole  family 
unit  approach  helps  to  make  possible  more  effec- 
tive teaching  and  service  because  it  capitalizes  on 
family    objectives    and    personal    factors    in    the 
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family.  It  is  also  adaptable  to  all  farm  families 
on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  farms;  it  minimizes  the 
"commodity  or  specialized"  approach  which  is 
often  adaptable  to  only  limited  numbers.  It  is 
an  individual  family  approach,  but  not  just  the 
individual  person  or  the  piecemeal  approach.  The 
whole  farm  and  the  total  family  situation  are 
taken  into  account  and  kept  in  mind  continually 
in  true  "farm-family  unit"  extension  work. 

(8)  The  principle  of  involvement.  More  effective 
teaching  and  responses  are  attained  when  the 
persons  concerned  are  somehow  included,  or  have 
the  feeling  that  they  are  included  in  the  planning 
of  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  It  is  amazing 
the  extent  to  which  this  basic  principle  is  either 
overlooked  or  not  well  applied. 

This  principle  is  back  of  annual  extension 
program  planning.  It  is  also  back  of  the  use  of 
good  discussion  in  extension  teaching.  Still 
another  example  of  it  is  in  extension's  work  with 
volunteer  leaders.  It  must  likewise  be  included 
in  even  the  family  or  unit  approach,  if  this  is  to 
be  fully  effective.  Many  programs  or  projects 
and  many  day-by-day  activities  of  extension 
workers  offer  opportunities  for  applying  the 
principle  of  involvement,  which  we  know  is  basic 
to  effective  participation  and  learning  and  to 
subsequent  acceptance  and  adoption  of  ideas. 

(9)  People  like  to  do  things  for  themselves,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  be  overurged.  This  statement  is 
related  to  the  principle  of  involvement.  People 
like  to  think  that  they  originated  the  "good  idea." 
They  will  respond  better  if  an  approach  is  made 
on  a  self-analysis  basis,  if  they  can  be  brought 
around  to  see  their  own  needs  or  problems  and 
can  have  a  part  in  working  out  the  solution.  Self- 
analysis  means  obtaining  (and  looking  at)  their 
own  facts  themselves,  and  making  their  own 
comparisons  and  decisions.  The  more  "self- 
analysis"  technique  there  is  in  extension  planning 
and  teaching,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  This 
is  another  axiom  that  is  often  overlooked  or 
mishandled.  It  is  basic  to  good  program  pro- 
jection. 

Th^  good  extension  worker  will  use  methods, 
organizational  machinery,  and  leaders  in  ways  that 
will  make  people  feel  they  have  a  part  in  extension 
work — that  the  program  is  theirs  and  does  not 
belong  to  outsiders.  Many  little  things  can  be 
done  to  foster  this  feeling,  or  to  weaken  it  and 
thereby  lessen  people's  response. 

The  extension  worker's  relationship  to  the  people 
is  that  of  professional  leader,  teacher,  stimulator, 
adviser,  evaluator,  and  helper,  rather  than  a 
taker  of  his  own  programs  to  them. 

(10)  People  follow  or  learn  from  other  people  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  not  from  just  anybody. 
They  cannot  be  converted  to  new  farm  or  home 
practices  through  local  leaders  or  demonstrators, 
unless  they  respect  these  leaders  and  feel  that  they 
are  alike  or  not  too  far  different  from  themselves. 

The  power  of  influence  of  the  informal  leader  is 
great.    More  teaching  effectiveness  can  be  attained 


when  leaders  used  are  the  accepted  leaders  of  the 
people  it  is  desired  to  reach,  and  when  this  principle 
of  respected,  informal  leaders  is  followed  in  other 
methods.  For  example,  just  the  simple  choice  of 
a  place  to  have  a  field  demonstration  makes  a  big 
difference  as  to  who  may  be  expected  to  attend. 
Often  the  persons  whom  the  extension  worker 
wishes  to  reach  are  the  very  ones  who  will  not 
attend,  simply  because  the  demonstration  is  on 
the  wrong  farm.  This  is  even  more  important  than 
the  quality  of  the  demonstration  as  far  as  its  being 
an  educational  tool  is  concerned. 

The  main  thing  in  project  leadership  or  in  the 
use  of  demonstrations  (whether  called  that  or  not) 
is  to  find  persons  with  a  following  or  who  are 
influential  with  the  groups  or  segments  of  the 
county  population  it  is  desired  to  reach,  even  if 
these  persons  may  not  all  be  good  farmers,  and 
then  to  cultivate  their  interest  in  the  particular 
program  or  ideas  concerned.  It  may  take  a  year 
of  individual  work  to  do  this  in  some  cases.  But 
once  such  persons  are  cultivated,  the  spread  of  the 
program  from  them  to  those  they  influence,  and 
whom  the  extension  agent  wishes  to  reach  through 
them,  will  be  more  rapid  and  easier  than  if  the 
agent  tries  to  reach  the  people  to  be  influenced 
through  leaders  or  demonstrators  who  are  not 
sufficiently  of  them. 

This  principle  of  informal  leadership,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  family  visiting,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  chart  appearing  on  page  18,  which  shows  the 
visiting  patterns  of  families  in  a  Charles  County, 
Md.,  neighborhood.2  The  circles  represent  fam- 
ilies in  the  neighborhood  without  reference  to 
their  geographic  location. 

It  is  seen  that  several  families  do  most  of  their 
visiting  among  families  within  the  neighborhood, 
and  one  family  in  particular  (No.  7)  has  contacts 
with  numerous  families.  Apparently  this  family 
is  well  thought  of,  and  undoubtedly  has  wide  in- 
fluence. The  same  is  true,  although  to  somewhat 
less  extent,  of  No.  39,  No.  2,  and  No.  8.  New 
ideas  or  suggestions  given  to  these  families  would 
probably  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood 
rather  rapidly. 

Now,  the  question  might  be  raised:  Which 
family  would  make  a  good  local  leader  or  a  good 
place  for  a  demonstration?  Certainly,  No.  7 
would,  and  also  Nos.  39,  2,  or  8. 

Actually,  in  the  neighborhood  studied,  the 
family  with  whom  the  extension  agents  were  work- 
ing the  most  and  using  as  local  leader  was  No.  43. 
This  family  was  progressive  and  had  a  well-run 
farm.  But  obviously  the  selection  was  a  poor 
one,  for  this  family  did  virtually  no  visiting  with 
other  families  in  the  neighborhood,  except  with 
Nos.  41  and  42,  and  these  few  seem  to  make  up  a 
sort  of  small  group  or  clique  among  themselves  as 
shown  by  the  chart.  They  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood but  they  were  not  of  the  neighborhood. 

2  Dodson,  L.  S.,  and  Wooley,  Jane.  Community 
Organization  in  Charles  County,  Md.,  Maryland  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  A21,  pp.  271-324. 
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VISITING  AMONG  FAMILIES  OF  WHITE  PLAINS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARLES  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 


Family  visits  outside 

of  the  neighborhood 

or  community 


Family  visits  in  trade 
center  community 


Leader-families  are  indicated 
by  the  larger  circles 

Arrows  point  to  the  family  visited. 


-  Kinship 

-  Visits  less  than  once  a  month 

-  Visits  once  or  twice  a  month 

-  Visits  more  than  twice  a  month 


FIVE  FAMILIES  HAVE  NO 
NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITING  CONTACTS 


o.  s.  DKPABnerr  or  agrjculxwuc 


NEG.    39438 


VbHing  among  fanilies  of  White  Plans  neighborhood,  Charles  County,  Md. 


The  leadership  quality  either  of  informal 
leaders  or  of  formal  leaders,  such  as  officers  in  an 
organization,  is  more  than  simply  a  combination  of 
certain  so-called  desirable  qualities.  Leaders  are 
not  born,  they  are  made.  They  are  made  by  the 
challenges  and  activities  and  experiences  that  come 
their  way  out  of  particular  situations  and  oppor- 
tunities. Oftentimes,  a  person  who  one  thinks 
would  not  be  a  good  leader  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  The  main  criterion  is  that  he  or  she 
has  as  a  following  the  people  the  agent  wishes  to 
reach.  These  are  the  persons  to  be  constantly 
watching  for,  as  future  extension  leaders. 


Then,  the  important  thing  is  to  motivate  and 
help  such  leaders  by  beginning  with  them  where 
they  are,  and  with  their  own  interests  and  situa- 
tions; by  giving  them  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities; and  then  by  using  them  and  referring  to 
them  in  such  ways  that  their  relationships  with 
their  neighbors  and  friends  will  be  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened.  Oftentimes,  too  much 
recognition,  or  not  enough  recognition,  or  simply 
referring  to  them  as  the  "leader"  or  a  "demon- 
strator," will  put  them  in  such  poor  light  with 
their  friends  that  they  decline  to  continue,  or 
their  position  as  leader  is  weakened.  The  use  of 
such  terms  should  be  simply  for  the  records. 
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SUMMARY  AND  TRENDS 


To  sum  up,  several  basic  ways  of  working  with 
people  through  groups  or  organized  means  have 
grown  up  through  the  years  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  best  type  is  suitable  to  all  conditions,  not 
even  within  the  same  county.  Neither  is  exten- 
sion organization  on  only  the  county  level  enough ; 
local  connections  of  some  kind  are  desirable. 
However,  types  of  extension  organization  are  only 
half  the  story;  procedures  and  effectiveness  in 
using  these  organized  methods  are  just  as  im- 
portant. 

Extension  organizations  and  their  use  are  af- 
fected by  several  human  or  social  factors.  Those 
discussed  were  as  follows: 

Rural  -people  are  not  alike — they  differ  in  age, 
education,  cultural  background,  social  status, 
or  in  other  ways,  which,  in  turn,  produce 
differences  in  ideas,  needs,  and  motivations. 
People  associate  with  one  another  through  or- 
ganizations or  in  unorganized,  informal  ways, 
and  generally  with  their  own  kind. 
The  local  community  is  a  very  important 
group,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  township  or  ward.  People  live  by  fam- 
ilies and  communities  more  than  by  counties. 
They  desire  psychological  security — mental 
peace  and  approval  of  their  friends — as  well 
as  economic  security. 

The  standards  and  aims  of  people  are  not 
purely  personal,  but  culturally  determined 
and  family-centered. 

People  .like  to  do  things  for  themselves.  They 
are  more  likely  to  do  things  when  they  feel 
that  they  have  some  part  in  the  planning  of 
them.  With  good  planning,  half  the  teaching 
job  is  done.  They  are  more  likely  to  follow 
leaders  who  they  feel  are  like  themselves. 
People  will  respond  to  good  use  of  group  and 
leadership  methods,  and  extension  workers 
can  easily  learn  and  use  such  methods. 
Systematic  organization  that  fits  the  people  is 
essential  to  successful  programs. 

Numerous  studies  of  rural  social  organization 
made  during  the  last  20  years  by  sociologists  and 
anthropologists  at  colleges  and  universities  and 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
bear  out  the  truth  of  these  points.  And  extension 
studies  of  recent  years  also  show  the  relationship 
of  these  principles  to-successful  extension  work. 

Thus,  the  successful  extension  worker  endeavors 
to  understand  the  human  side  of  the  area  in  which 
he  or  she  works.  He  will  use  a  wall  map  of  the 
county  to  help  him  see  community  groupings, 
distribution  of  leaders,  gaps  in  coverage,  and  other 
factors. 


Understanding  the  human  side  of  county  con- 
ditions is  also  just  as  important  to  supervisors, 
specialists,  and  administrators,  State  and  Federal, 
as  to  county  workers.  For,  after  all,  they  must 
gear  their  philosophies  and  activities  to  facilitate 
the  county  staff  member's  work  in  the  counties 
under  county  conditions.  State  and  Federal 
workers  have  to  keep  county  situations  in  mind 
when  outlining  programs  or  methods  and  assisting 
or  training  county  workers. 

Three  main  trends  in  extension  work  in  the 
United  States  are  related  to  what  has  been  said. 
These  trends  are: 

1 .  Extension  objectives  and  programs  are  being 
broadened  to  include  more  family  and 
communitywide  concerns — health,  recre- 
ation, older  youth  work,  organization 
assistance,  community  problem-solving, 
and    family-life    education    taking    their 

•  place  alongside  agricultural  and  home 
economics  technology.  This  broadening 
process  alone  is  not  enough  if  it  is  to  be 
most  effective. 

2.  Extension  organization,  machinery,  and 
procedures  are  being  developed  to  fit  local 
or  community  conditions.  There  is  more 
teamwork  among  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  The  family-farm  unit  approach  and  the 
community  approach  are  receiving  more 
and  more  attention  today  as  ways  of 
coordinating  objectives  and  projects  within 
agricultural,  home  demonstration,  and 
4-H  Club  work,  and  among  these  three 
branches  of  extension.  These  approaches 
are  also  a  better  means  for  discovering  the 
real  values,  needs,  and  interests  of  the 
people  and  together  working  out  ways  to 
meet  them.  Education  is  growth;  Exten- 
sion's task  is  to  help  rural  people  grow. 
We  do  this  by  working  with  families  and 
groups  over  a  period  of  time. 

That  these  trends  should  occur  is  only  natural. 
They  reflect  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of 
extension  workers  and  administrators  of  the  afore- 
mentioned organization  and  social  factors  and 
their  effect  on  extension  work. 

Thus,  the  important  thing  in  extension  organiza- 
tion is  not  simply  its  type,  but  how  well  it  does 
what  it  is  intended  to  do.     The  county  extension 
agent  should  consider  the  following  questions: 
1.  Do  you  work  with  people  through  local  or 
community  units  of  some  kind?     Do  these 
units  fit  the  way  the  people  actually  live 
locally?     Sometimes  you  have  to  disregard 
political  or  legal  boundary  lines. 
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2.  Are  the  local  units  of  organization  repre- 
sentative of  most  of  the  people?  If  they 
are  based  on  communities  and  based  on 
commodit}7  or  special-interest  lines,  are 
these  sufficiently  broad  to  represent  almost 
all  main  interests,  kinds  of  people,  or  types 
and  sizes  of  farms? 

3.  Is  your  extension  organization  setup  at  the 
county  level  (council,  advisory  board,  or 
other  group)  large  enough  to  be  representa- 
tive of  all  parts  of  the  county?  Are  its 
connections  with  the  people  clear  to  all? 
Do  county  committee  members  know 
whom  they  represent? 

4.  Does  your  extension  organization  setup 
integrate  or  hitch  up  agricultural,  home 
economics,  and  4-H  extension  work  as  a 
team,  or  does  each  keep  its  own  line  of 
organization  in  all  things? 

5.  Does  your  extension  organization  setup  or 
ways   of  working  with   people   take   into 


account  systematic  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing community  or  county  organizations 
and  agencies,  or  is  it  simply  the  filling  of 
speaking  engagements? 

6.  Does  your  extension  organization  setup 
make  possible  program  planning  proce- 
dures that  enable  you  to  discover  the  true 
needs  and  interests  of  the  people? 

7.  Do  your  community  and  county  units  look 
at  their  whole  areas  and  at  the  whole  of 
extension  work,  or  do  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives speak  only  for  themselves  as 
persons  or  members  of  their  extension 
group  only  and  are  interested  in  only  their 
own  welfare  rather  than  the  total  com- 
munity or  county? 

8.  Do  your  ways  of  working  with  people  in- 
clude the  use  of  numerous  demonstrators 
or  informal  leaders  (by  whatever  name)? 
Are  they  representative  of  the  special 
groups  or  areas  that  you  wish  to  reach? 


DISTRIBUTION:  This  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension  director;  State  leader  in  county  agricultural,  home  economics, 
and  4-H  Club  work;  extension  specialist;  and  to  each  land-grant  college  and  experiment  station  library. 
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